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Lapis Lazuli 


I'm told that panicked women are saying they're tired of art, 
music, and poets who always stay exuberant. These women say 
we all know, or ought to know, that unless extreme measures 
are taken, warplanes and airships will bomb our city to the 
ground, like King William IIl firing artillery at the Irish in 1690. 


Everyone has a tragic role to play in the world. There's 
Shakespeare's swaggering Prince Hamlet (or someone who 
resembles him); there's Shakespeare's King Lear; there are 
Ophelia and Cordelia (heroines from Hamlet and King Lear). If 
they're about to die—if the curtain's about to go down on 
them—and they deserve their tragic role, they don't burst into 
tears mid-speech. They know that Hamlet and Lear, though 
tragic heroes, are exuberant; exuberance is what transforms 
and redeems their dreadful tragedies. Everyone aspires to, 
attains, and loses things; everyone blacks out and dies with the 
light of heaven filling their heads—this is tragedy at its 
maximum. Even if Hamlet chatters and Lear rants, and the 
curtains drop on 100,000 stages at the same time (100,000 
people die at once), tragedy can't grow to any greater 
proportions. 


They arrived by foot, ship, camel, horse, or mule: ancient 
civilizations that have since been conquered. Their culture and 
learning were destroyed along with them. There are no 
surviving works by the ancient Greek sculptor Callimachus, 
who made marble seem as easy to sculpt as bronze, and made 
sculptures of fabric that seemed lifted by a sea-breeze at the 
corner. The lamp chimney he made, which was as long and thin 
as apalm trunk, is also gone; it might as well have disappeared 
after a day. Everything gets destroyed and rebuilt, and it's the 
exuberant people who rebuild. 


Acarved lapis lazuli stone shows two Chinese men with a third 
following behind. Above them soars a bird with long legs (i.e., a 
crane), which represents longevity. The third man, no doubt a 
servant, has brought an instrument to play. 


Each mark, rift, or pit in the stone looks like a stream or an 
avalanche, or a mountainside where it's still snowing—although 
plum or cherry boughs are blossoming, no doubt, around the 
little shelter the three men are climbing toward. It makes me 
happy to picture them sitting there, looking out at mountain, 
sky, and the whole tragic scene of earth. One of them asks for 
sad music, and the third man's skillful fingers start to play his 
instrument. The men's eyes—old, gleaming, and surrounded by 
wrinkles—are exuberant. 
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TRAGEDY AND JOY 


eg W. B. Yeats's "Lapis Lazuli" is a sweeping meditation 

on human tragedy, including the looming disasters of 
the pre-World War II period. By contrast with those who panic 
and insist on a somber, practical response to tragedy, the 
speaker praises "Gaiety" or exuberance under tragic 
circumstances. Even in the darkest of historical periods, the 
poem encourages taking a long, serene, and even optimistic 
view of human affairs. 


The poem suggests that tragedy is a natural, unchanging part of 
history and the human experience. Human sorrow, the speaker 
claims, remains basically constant from era to era. "All men" 
throughout history "have aimed at, found and lost"; this is 
"Tragedy wrought to its uttermost." In other words, human life 
doesn't get more tragic just because a particular war starts or 
new killing machines are invented. Tragedy doesn't even 
fundamentally change when death tolls soar, as in modern 
warfare. The speaker claims that even if 100,000 people die 
simultaneously—if metaphorical curtains "drop at once / Upon 
a hundred thousand stages"—human sorrow "cannot grow by 
an inch or an ounce." The speaker implies, here, that individuals 
experience only their own suffering, not everyone else's: no one 
plays all the tragic roles at once. Moreover, the speaker points 
out that mass destruction is nothing new. "Old civilisations" 
have died in many ways, and it's joyously creative types—not 
panicky, somber, or fatalistic people—who have built new things 
from the rubble. 


Indeed, the poem mocks people who panic in the face of 
ooming disaster, including war. In particular, the speaker laughs 
at "women" who have grown "hysterical" and moralistic during 
the crises of the 1930s. These women accuse artists of self- 
indulgence—of pursuing irrelevant work rather than fulfilling 
their social and political duties. These critics are offended more 
by the artists’ attitude than the art itself. They "are sick [...] Of 
poets who are always gay"—that is, who remain exuberant and 
creatively productive, even when an enemy is about to 
"bomb[]" their country. 


By contrast, the speaker praises people who maintain joy in the 
face of tragedy. For example, he claims that Shakespeare's 
tragic heroes and heroines embody this attitude, despite their 
occasional "rambl[ing]" and "rag[ing]." These characters are 
heroic—"worthy" of their starring role "in the play"—because 
they do not grow hysterical and "break up their lines to weep" 
Even at the peak of their passion, they maintain a certain 
eloquence and "Gaiety; like writers and artists. Similarly, the 
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speaker celebrates the ancient Greek sculptor Callimachus, 
who took extreme care with art that has largely been lost to 
history. The speaker suggests that his sculptures were worth 
making anyway; similarly, life is worth living fully and joyously, 
even when disaster is approaching. 


Finally, the figures on the speaker's stone carving (the "Lapis 
Lazuli" of the title) embody the same attitude. The speaker 
imagines them looking over the whole "tragic scene" of 
humanity, but maintaining a calm, cheerful mood rather than 
wallowing or panicking. One of them turns the human tragedy 
nto "mournful melodies'"—and the others enjoy the music. The 
poem equates this kind of serene, joyful, creative outlook with 
true wisdom. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


THE REDEMPTIVE POWER OF ART 


e Lines 1-56 

The speaker of "Lapis Lazuli" sees artistic creativity 

as acentral and redemptive part of the human 

experience. In fact, the poem suggests that the endless 
creativity of artists helps humanity keep going, even after the 
deaths of entire cultures. In this view, great art both emerges 
from and teaches the qualities necessary for human persistence, 
including the calm recognition that all things pass. 


The poem vindicates the power and necessity of art against 
those who scorn it as useless and frivolous. The speaker 
disdains "women" in his society who are "sick of" artists and 
their creative joy. These women seem to feel that a society 
under threat of war needs "drastic" action rather than the 
peaceful escapism of art. With reference to Shakespeare, the 
speaker suggests that the "Gaiety" of artists, and even their 
fictional characters, does something essential. It 
"transfigur[es]" the "dread" humanity feels while under threat, 
making life worthwhile even under the most tragic conditions. 


The speaker also pays homage to the ancient Greek sculptor 
Callimachus, who "handled marble" with incredible finesse. 
None of Callimachus's art survived the death of his civilization, 
according to the speaker. Even his famous "lamp" (once a 
symbol of endurance, because it only needed refilling once a 
year) has burned out and vanished. Yet the poem shows how 
the memory of Callimachus's spirit endures, inspiring a poet 
whose own civilization is teetering on the brink. 


Refusing to mourn the lost art and culture of the past, the 
speaker proclaims that "All things fall and are built again, / And 
those who build them again are gay" To the speaker, then, art 
both manifests and encourages the kind of inventive, cheerful 
persistence that humanity has so often needed throughout 
history. Artists themselves not only help build their civilizations 
but rebuild in the face of loss. Those who wield the "palette," 
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"fiddle-bow,' and pen are not shirking some higher duty, even in 
wartime: they are doing essential work. Like the bird on the 
speaker's lapis lazuli carving, art is both "a symbol of longevity" 
and a lesson in survival over time. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-56 


THE DEATH AND BIRTH OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


Written during atime of mass turmoil in Europe, 
"Lapis Lazuli" contemplates the death and birth of civilizations 
in general. The poem takes a broad and serene perspective, 
noting that great civilizations have risen and fallen many times 
before; they're part of a natural cycle of creation and 
destruction, like the cycle of life. "All things fall and are built 
again" the speaker says, implying that even if modern Europe 
or the modern world in general) collapses, something else will 
come to take its place. In taking this stance, the speaker seeks 
the kind of elevated viewpoint portrayed in their "Lapis Lazuli" 
carving, which features men cheerfully gazing from a 
mountaintop on the whole "tragic scene" of humanity. 


The poem contemplates the potential destruction of the poet's 
own civilization, juxtaposing this possibility with similar events 
from the past. Writing in pre-WWII Europe (1938), the poet 
ightly and even mockingly anticipates the aerial 
bombardments of war. He does not dismiss the prediction of 
"hysterical women" that warplanes may soon destroy whole 
cities: "Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in / Until the town lie 
beaten flat." Here, "King Billy” alludes to William III of England 
1605-1702), who used artillery against Yeats's native Ireland, 
but it also invokes Kaiser Wilhem II, whose planes and airships 
"Zeppelin[s]") bombed the UK during World War |. In other 
words, the allusion points toward both older and more recent 
examples of mass violence, suggesting that such violence is a 
constant throughout history. 


From there, the speaker ponders the many "Old civilisations" 
who were "put to the sword," or conquered. After their defeat, 
"[these cultures] and their wisdom went to rack; meaning ruin. 
Yet according to the speaker, this kind of devastating loss is just 
a temporary setback in the grand historical scheme of things. 


The poem indicates that while civilizations and their 
monuments sometimes die, new ones rise from the ashes, in an 
endlessly replenishing cycle. The speaker jauntily shrugs, "All 
things fall and are built again / And those that build them again 
are gay." In other words, cultures die and are born anew in, and 
optimistic exuberance is what fuels the rebuilding. These lines 
serve as a kind of thesis statement for the poem: they 
acknowledge the inevitability of mass destruction, but also 
creation in the wake of destruction. 
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The poem ends by celebrating a "Lapis Lazuli" carving that 
seems to sum up the speaker's view of history. This carving is 
an artifact from China: one of the world's most ancient 
civilizations, and one that has seen plenty of destruction and 
renewal over the millennia. The figures on the carving—two 
gentlemen and a musician/servant—climb a mountain slope. 
The poet imagines them reaching a house on the mountain and 
gazing on “all the tragic scene" of humanity, while the musician 
plays a "mournful" yet pleasing tune. In this way, they seem to 
attain a lofty, god's-eye view of human affairs. They are able to 
separate themselves from the tragedy of history; the artist is 
even able to make something redemptive from it (music). 


Ultimately, the poem seeks the same detached perspective on 
human turmoil, suggesting that this perspective can ward off 
"hysteri[a]" even amid a threatened or dying civilization. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-8 
e Lines 25-56 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


BEFORE LINE 1, LINES 1-3 


(for Harry Clifton)... 
.. are always gay, 


"Lapis Lazuli" begins with a dedication: "for Harry Clifton." 
Together, the title and dedication point to the poem's 
backstory: 


e In 1935, Clifton, a young aspiring poet, sent W. B. 
Yeats a lapis lazuli carving as a 70th birthday gift. 
(Lapis lazuli is a blue semi-precious stone often used 
in antique art and jewelry. 

e To Yeats, the carving seemed to exemplify what he 
variously called "heroic discipline; "heroic ecstasy," 
and "the heroic cry in the midst of despair." It 
inspired him to write the poem as a kind of return 
gift to Clifton—though the poem doesn't start to 
describe the carving until line 37. 


Instead, the speaker (a stand-in for the poet) begins by 
commenting on the political world around him. The poem dates 
to 1938, the year before the outbreak of World War Il—a time 
when fascism was spreading through Europe and mass violence 
was gathering ominously on the horizon. (Civil war was already 
raging in Spain.) Faced with the likelihood of a second world 
war in three decades, European civilization, if not human 
civilization, was in crisis mode. 


Amid this crisis, the speaker observes that art, music, and 
poetry—as well as the people who make them—have become 
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politically unpopular in some quarters. He describes the 
problem in lines that are themselves highly musical, full of 
swinging rhythm and alliteration: 


| have heard that hysterical women say 
They are sick of the palette and fiddle-bow, 
Of poets that are always gay, 


With a tinge of misogyny (not unusual for Yeats!), the speaker 
mocks "hysterical women" for taking out their fear on artists. 
These disapproving ladies, panicked by the threat of war, 
declare that they're tired of "the palette and fiddle- 
bow'—metonyms for art and music in general—as well as 
"poets" whose mood is "always gay.’ Here and throughout the 
poem, "gay" means exuberant or cheerful, not homosexual (this 
definition of the word wouldn't enter the mainstream until 
decades after Yeats died). Arguably, Yeats is also putting his 
own unusual spin on the word: he's using it to connote a kind of 
creative exuberance, or the joyous energy that goes into making 
art. 


t's 


Such exuberance repels the "women,' who clearly feel that 
inappropriate and unhelpful in times of crisis. As one of the 
"poets" they're scolding, Yeats disagrees—and uses the rest of 
the poem to defend his stance. 


LINES 4-8 


For everybody knows... 
.. lie beaten flat. 


In lines 4-8, Yeats sums up the views of the "women" criticizing 
artists. His tone is mocking and hyperbolic: he disagrees with 
these women, so he frames their criticism as a product of angry 
"hysteri[a]." 


According to the women, "everybody knows or else should 
know'"—notice the judgmental should—that war will soon break 
out "if nothing drastic is done" to prevent it. This war will 
involve aerial bombardment campaigns, just like World War | 
before it (remember, this poem was written on the cusp of 
World War II). "Aeroplane[s] and Zeppelin[s]'—that is, airplanes 
and airships—will bomb "the town" these women live in until it's 
"beaten flat." Colorfully, Yeats says that these aircraft will 
"Pitch" their "bomb-balls" at the town "like King Billy” a simile 
that alludes to a 1690 battle in which England's King William III 
used artillery against Yeats's native Ireland. (Specifically, it 
echoes "The Battle of the Boyne," an 1888 ballad about this 
conflict; for more, see the Allusion entry in the Devices section 
of this guide.) 


The "King Billy" reference has a second meaning as well: for 
Yeats's readers, it would have evoked the name of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Il, the German leader who did in fact bomb European 
countries with "Aeroplane and Zeppelin" during World War I. In 
other words, the allusion recalls multiple tragic events—and 
ageressive leaders—in the history of Ireland and Europe. It 
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glances back at the First World War while contemplating a 
Second. (As things turned out, zeppelins didn't play much of a 
role in WWII, but airplanes bombed many cities to rubble.) Yet 
it does all this in a lighthearted way, as if the speaker refuses to 
let the threat of war spoil his mood. 


Even as Yeats mocks the "hysterical women['s]" attitude, he 
doesn't dismiss their fears altogether. Indeed, in the following 
stanzas, he entertains the possibility that his whole civilization 
might collapse—but he does so only implicitly, while placing this 
threat in a broader perspective. 


LINES 9-11 


All perform their... 
.. Ophelia, that Cordelia; 


The second stanza begins abruptly, with no clear transition. As 
the poem goes on, it will juxtapose various ideas and elements 
in this collage-like fashion, leaving the reader to deduce its 
larger argument from the sum of its parts. 


pal 


Having mentioned the possibility of a tragic war, Yeats now 
makes the case that life is tragic no matter what. Lines 9-11 
introduce a cluster of Shakespearean allusions, which the 
speaker elaborates on throughout the stanza: 


All perform their tragic play, 
There struts Hamlet, there is Lear, 
That's Ophelia, that Cordelia; 


Metaphorically speaking, in other words, everyone on earth is 
the hero of their own tragedy. We are all like characters in 
Shakespeare's fictional universe. (Indeed, "All perform their 
tragic play" echoes a famous speech from Shakespeare's As You 
Like It: the one that begins "All the world’s a stage, / And all the 
men and women merely players") In particular, we're all like 
Shakespeare's tragic characters because we all die. We're as 
doomed as Prince Hamlet and the noblewoman Ophelia from 
Hamlet, or King Lear and his daughter Cordelia from King Lear, 
all of whom perish at the end of their respective plays. 


The word "struts" also echoes another famous Shakespearean 
speech: the "Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow" 
soliloguy from Macbeth, which compares life to "a poor player, / 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, / And then is 
heard no more" Through this single word, Yeats again invokes 
the Shakespearean idea that we are all like short-lived 
characters in our own plays. 


As Yeats points out various Shakespearean heroes and 
heroines—'There struts Hamlet, there is Lear," etc.—he may be 
doing one of two things. He may be describing everyday people 
who resemble these characters, or actors who are playing these 
characters. As the stanza goes on, it seems to hover 
somewhere in between these two possibilities. 


In fact, Yeats may be comfortable with the ambiguity, because 
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he's talking about the way things work in both life and 
Shakespearean drama. (As he makes these theatrical allusions, 
it's worth noting that he was a playwright himself, and spent 
much of his career working in the Irish Literary Theatre.) 


LINES 12-17 


Yet they, should... 
.. all that dread. 


Lines 12-17 further develop this stanza's argument—which can 
also be read as an extended metaphor—about life, death, and 
Shakespearean tragedy. According to Yeats (a longtime man of 
the theater), good actors don't burst into tears while playing 
Shakespeare's tragic heroes, because these heroes aren't 
melancholy or self-pitying at heart. 


Even when the "last scene" of the play arrives, and the "great 
stage curtain [is] about to drop," these actors don't "break up 
their lines to weep"—if they're "worthy [of] their prominent part 
in the play,’ that is. In other words, if they deserve their starring 
roles, they don't play their death scenes as if their characters 
felt sorry for themselves. That's because good actors "know 
that Hamlet and Lear"—and other Shakespearean heroes—are 
fundamentally "gay," as in exuberant. They are like the "poets 
that are always gay" (line 3): creative, full of life, and resilient 
until the very end. Their "Gaiety" is what "transfigur[es]," or 
elevates, all the "dread" of their tragic stories. 


Again, Yeats may be talking not only about a type of actor but, 
more broadly and figuratively, about a type of person. (Someone 
who's as charismatic as "Hamlet" in ordinary life, perhaps.) In 
any case, he's making a daring and counterintuitive argument 
about Shakespeare's heroes. After all, Hamlet is most famous 
for his melancholy, Ophelia for her heartbreak, King Lear for his 
anger, and so on. But Yeats seems to believe that these are only 
superficial clichés: real actors understand that, deep down, 
these characters are irrepressibly creative. Their "Gaiety" of 
spirit is what makes them so eloquent and fascinating, and what 
transforms their "dread|[ful]" situations into great drama. 


Basically, no audience wants to watch a bunch of self-pitying 
defeatists; we want to watch characters who fight on, 
creatively and exuberantly, until their very "last scene." By 
extension, Yeats implies that this is the best way to behave in 
the face of real-life tragedy. There's nothing wrong with 
"Gaiety" on the eve of war, for example—in fact, there's 
something heroic about it. 


LINES 18-24 


All men have... 
... oF an ounce. 


Lines 18-24 round out the complex argument the stanza has 
been making. Yeats's language here is dense and compact, 
challenging the reader to work out the full meaning of his 
claims. 
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It's not just Shakespearean heroes who experience tragedy, the 
speaker points out. "All men'"—by which he means all 
people—"have aimed at, found and lost." In other words, 
everyone who's ever lived has known desire, fulfillment, and 
loss. Therefore, everyone has known tragedy of one kind or 
another. If nothing else, all of us eventually experience the loss 
of our lives. When this loss comes—when we die—we "Black 
out," and, according to Yeats, "Heaven" comes "blazing into 
our] head." That is, we experience some sort of heavenly light, 
although it sounds more sudden and violent than gentle and 
peaceful. (Notice the harsh, percussive /bl/ alliteration in 
"Black" and "blazing.") In any case, death is a universal tragedy. 
And for us as individuals, it's the most tragedy we will ever 
now—"Tragedy wrought to its uttermost." 


The next lines develop this idea further. Yeats claims that even 
if "all the drop scenes drop at once / Upon a hundred thousand 
stages'"—even if 100,000 people die at once, as if the 
metaphorical curtains are coming down on all of them—tragedy 
"cannot grow by an inch or an ounce." Mass death is not more 
tragic than an individual death, because no one can really 
experience mass death for themselves; we can only die our own 
deaths. And, again, all of us do die sooner or later: we all 
experience the same ultimate tragedy, whether in wartime or 
peacetime, individually or in groups. We can't even make this 
tragedy more tragic through the force of our individual 
personalities, as when "Hamlet rambles" or "Lear rages" in 
Shakespeare's plays. (Hamlet is famously talkative and Lear 
famously volatile.) Death is death, no matter who you are or 
how you go. 


Over the course of this stanza, then, Yeats has adopted a 
cheerfully stoic attitude toward tragedy and death. He has 
done so as a kind of retort to the "hysterical women" in the first 
stanza, who seem to feel that times of crisis require a solemn 
attitude. Not true, Yeats argues: we all die eventually, so we 
might as well remain creative and "gay" of spirit while we can, 
like the heroes we admire in classic drama. 


LINES 25-28 


On their own... 
... went to rack: 


With another new stanza comes another abrupt transition. 
Suddenly, the poem's scope widens beyond contemporary 
Europe and the world of Shakespeare's plays to encompass the 
history of civilization in general. Yeats describes "Old 
civilizations" getting violently conquered ("put to the sword") 
one after the other. Repetition and parallelism help capture this 
endless, cyclical process: 


On their own feet they came, or on shipboard, 
Camel-back, horse-back, ass-back, mule-back, 
Old civilisations put to the sword. 
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Camels, horses, asses (donkeys), and mules are all beasts of 
burden commonly used in ancient cultures (as well as many 
modern ones). Yeats imagines ancient people riding these 
animals—or walking or sailing by "ship[]"—at the founding of 
their "civilisations," or perhaps as refugees after their 
civilizations were conquered. (The imagery is so compressed 
that it's hard to tell which, and that may be part of Yeats's point: 
in the grand scheme of things, civilizations rise and fall in the 
blink of an eye.) 


Once conquered by other peoples, these ancient cultures 
"went to rack"—meaning went to ruin. The art, culture, and 
"wisdom" they had produced over the centuries essentially 
vanished, or survived only in fragmentary form. In the following 
lines, Yeats will illustrate this general truth with a specific 
example of cultural loss. 


LINES 29-34 


No handiwork of... 
.. but a day; 


Lines 29-34 provide a specific example of the "rack," or 
destruction, described in the previous lines. Yeats alludes to the 
work of a particular artist from a vanished "civilisation[]": 


No handiwork of Callimachus 

Who handled marble as if it were bronze, 
Made draperies that seemed to rise 
When sea-wind swept the corner, stands; 


Callimachus was an ancient Greek sculptor who lived and 
worked during the 5th century BCE. Though he was noted in 
his day, his work has largely been lost (aside from a few Roman 
copies and pieces that may or may not be his). Yeats is basically 
correct, then, that none of his "handiwork [...] stands" today. 
Yeats's similes accurately sum up the qualities Callimachus's 
work was famous for, including the intricate detail of his 
"marble" sculptures. (Bronze is amore ductile and versatile 
material than marble, so "handl[ing] marble as if it were bronze" 
requires great sensitivity and skill.) As Yeats vividly puts it, he 
sculpted "draperies'"—cloth drapings—that looked so delicate 
and real, they "seemed to rise" in a billowing "sea-wind" at their 
"corner|[s]." 


Lines 33-34 refer to Callimachus's most famous single work: 
the golden lamp he carved for the Erechtheion, or Temple of 
Athena Polias, in Athens, Greece. The "chimney" of this lamp, 
which trapped the lamp's smoke, was sculpted of bronze and 
shaped like a palm branch ("the stem / Of a slender palm"). 
Because the lamp used an asbestos wick—an ingenious 
innovation at the time—its oil needed replenishing only once a 
year, and it was said to burn perpetually. Yeats's claim that this 
work "stood but a day" is therefore both hyperbolic and ironic. 
Even this ancient symbol of durability—this lamp that seemed 
to burn forever—was just a blip in the grand scheme of things. 
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So was Callimachus's whole career, and even the civilization it 
emerged from (ancient Greece is history). 


LINES 35-36 


All things fall... 

.. again are gay. 
Lines 35-36 provide what could be described as the poem's 
thesis statement—the major lesson Yeats wants the reader to 
take away. These lines are highly musical, thanks to internal 
rhyme ("All'/"fall") and repetition, and their musicality makes 
them memorable: 


All things fall and are built again 
And those that build them again are gay. 


In other words, everything human beings create—even 
seemingly immortal art and imperishable 
vilizations—eventually "fall[s]" to ruin. But humans always 

uild new things from the rubble, and the rebuilders are "gay" 

f spirit in the sense the poem has been discussing. That is, they 
re creative, passionate, and exuberant, like the "poets" in the 
rst stanza and the Shakespearean heroes in the second. Their 
uoyant "Gaiety" is what keeps humanity as a whole going even 
fter individual civilizations collapse. 


vosJw ooo, 


As he writes both on the brink of a world war and toward the 
end of his own life, Yeats is contemplating the broader legacy of 
art, artists, and cultures. He's implicitly confronting the fact 
that his own civilization will "fall" sooner or later, and that his 
own art won't last forever. In these two lines—and in the poem 
overall—he finds a way to come to grips with those realities. 


LINES 37-42 


Two Chinamen, behind... 
... a musical instrument. 


Lines 37-42 mark the last major transition in the poem. After 
three stanzas and 36 lines, Yeats finally begins describing the 
"Lapis Lazuli" of the title. 


Yeats's description is based on an actual Chinese lapis lazuli 
carving given to him by the poet Harry Clifton. This carving 
depicts three Chinese men (the poem uses the now-dated term 
"Chinamen") climbing a mountain as a crane flies overhead. Two 
of the men are ancient sages, and the third carries a ch'in lute, 
which the poem simply calls a "musical instrument." Yeats 
assumes that this third man is "a serving-man" employed by one 
or both of the sages. Yeats calls the crane "a long-legged bird" 
and correctly notes that it's "A symbol of longevity" in 
traditional Chinese culture. (For more detail on the real-life 
carving, see the Context and Resources section of this guide.) 


The imagery in this stanza is straightforwardly descriptive, but 
its purpose in the poem is, so far, mysterious. Yeats turns to this 
new topic—this new shiny object—with no initial explanation. 
Once again, the poem juxtaposes different topics, cultures, etc. 
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in surprising ways, trusting readers to work out the 
connections. In the closing lines, however, Yeats will give the 
reader some help, tying this carving back to the "Gaiety" theme 
that has run throughout the poem. 


LINES 43-49 


Every discolouration of... 
.. Chinamen climb towards, 


Lines 43-49 continue to describe the "Lapis Lazuli" carving. The 
speaker begins to move beyond literal description and apply his 
imagination to the carved mountain scene. On this relatively 
miniature scale, it's easy to picture every little feature of the 
stone—even its "accidental" flaws—as a major feature of the 
mountain it represents. Yeats describes this effect with the 
help of both hard and soft alliteration: 


Every discolouration of the stone, 
Every accidental crack or dent 

Seems a water-course or an avalanche, 
Or lofty slope where it still snows 


The harsher /d/ sounds seem suited to the stone's flaws—its 
"dent[s]" and "discolouration[s]'"—while the gentle sibilance of 
"slope [...] still snows" fits the image of quiet, snowy terrain. 
Yeats envisions the chips, cracks, and dark spots in the bright 
blue stone as rivulets, "avalanche|[s]," and snowy outcroppings 
on the mountainside. 


Meanwhile, the three carved figures "climb towards" a “little 
half-way house": a small shelter midway up the slope. Even 
though "it still snows" on the mountain, Yeats imagines that 
"plum or cherry-branch'"—a bough from a plum or cherry tree, 
complete with colorful springtime blossoms—"Sweetens" or 
beautifies the house. Maybe Yeats is picturing a bough cut 
down to decorate the house's interior, or maybe he's just saying 
that these colorful trees surround the house. Either way, he's 
extrapolating beyond what's actually visible on the stone. (The 
real-life stone depicts pine trees, not plum or cherry.) From the 
next line through the end of the poem, the scene will become 
fully a product of Yeats's imagination, as he spins it into a lesson 
that ties in with the previous stanzas. 


LINES 49-56 


and l... 
.. eyes, are gay. 


Inlines 49-56, Yeats moves completely beyond literal 
description and imagines how the scene on the carving will play 
out. He "Delight[s] to imagine" this—so it's a kind of fantasy, an 
idealized scenario that holds a lesson for the reader. 


Yeats envisions the three men reaching the half-way house on 
the mountain slope, then sitting down to rest and entertain 
themselves. He pictures them "seated there," at the meeting 
point between "mountain" and "sky" "star[ing]" out at "all the 
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tragic scene" below them. Yeats doesn't say what this tragic 
scene is, exactly, but implies that it's the world in general—the 
tragedy of humanity, seen from a detached and elevated 
viewpoint. Notice how the language here echoes line 9—"All 
perform their tragic play"—which also implies that human life in 
general is amass tragedy (full of many individual tragedies). 


The men on the mountain have gotten away from all that, at 
least for a little while. One of the sages "asks" the musician to 
play "mournful melodies," or sad tunes. It seems he wants to 
experience art that reflects the tragic scene below. The 
musician obliges; his "Accomplished fingers begin to play" sad 
songs. But rather than feeling sad, the three men enjoy 
themselves. Yeats narrates their response to the music in 
language that is itself musical, full of singsong repetition ("Their 
their eyes") and ear-pleasing alliteration: 


Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


Here, then, is the moral of this little scene: the three men share 
the "Gaiety" that Yeats has advocated throughout the poem. 
The sages know that human life is fundamentally and 
perpetually "tragic," and the musician's "mournful" art reflects 
that reality. But the making and consumption of art is 
undamentally joyful, which is why the men's eyes "glitter[]" 
with gaiety (and perhaps a few tears as well). They embody an 
ancient" wisdom that the poem hopes to communicate as well. 
nits own small way, Yeats suggests, art redeems the sorrows 
of life by placing them in a wider and grander perspective—like 
the view from a mountain high above civilization. Ultimately, art 
helps people find the joy and strength to keep civilization going. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


CALLIMACHUS'S LAMP 


The "long lamp chimney" mentioned in lines 33-34 

was once areal object—at least, if ancient sources 
are any guide. The ancient Greek sculptor Callimachus was said 
to have crafted a golden lamp whose oil needed to be refilled 
only once a year. Smoke from the lamp rose through a "chimney 
shaped like the stem" of a "palm" tree and was trapped by a 
sculpted bronze palm branch above. The lamp hung in the 
Temple of Athena, but along with Callimachus's other work, it 
has been lost. 


H 


nits heyday, then, the lamp was a "symbol of longevity," like the 
bird in lines 39-40. Its asbestos wick made it burn much longer 
than other lamps of the time. In the poem, by contrast, it 
symbolizes the brevity of even the most permanent-seeming 
things. The lamp "stood but a day" in the grand scheme of 
history, and then it vanished. The poem acknowledges that all 
the products of civilization—and even "civilisations" 
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themselves—are similarly temporary. Even artworks and 
cultures that seem immortal die out eventually: "All things fall 
and are built again" (line 35). 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 33-34: “His long lamp chimney shaped like the 
stem / Of a slender palm, stood but a day;” 


THE CARVING 


The scene "carved in Lapis Lazuli" is a complex 

symbol. Broadly, like the bird it depicts, the carving 
can be read as a "symbol of longevity"—and of an attitude that 
Yeats believes transcends any one era. 


Lapis lazuli is a type of bright blue semi-precious stone often 
used in jewelry, carvings, and the like. The carving in the poem 
is based on one that the younger poet Harry Clifton 
(mentioned in the dedication) had sent Yeats as a birthday gift. 
The actual carving portrays what Yeats initially described as "a 
mountain with temple, trees, paths and an ascetic and pupil 
about to climb the mountain." These two climbers are 
accompanied by a third man, whom the poem interprets as "a 
serving-man" and who "Carries a musical instrument": a ch'in 
[qin] or lute. The real carving also shows pine trees and a crane. 
The poem changes a couple of details, switching pine to "plum 
or cherry-branch" and the temple to a "little half-way house" on 
the mountain. For the most part, though, the poem describes 
the real carving faithfully. 


Yeats then interprets the scene as an image of stoic "Gaiety" 
and lofty remove from earthly affairs. He imagines that the 
third man will play music for the other two and that the group 
will "stare" down calmly at "all the tragic scene" of humanity. 
Though the music will be "mournful," the listeners' eyes will 
remain "gay" (as in cheerful). For Yeats, the scene represents 
the kind of elevated, detached, unflappably positive attitude 
great artists take toward the world—the attitude he believes is 
best in times of crisis. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 37-56: “Two Chinamen, behind them a third, / Are 
carved in Lapis Lazuli, / Over them flies a long-legged 
bird / A symbol of longevity; / The third, doubtless a 
serving-man, / Carries a musical instrument. / Every 
discolouration of the stone, / Every accidental crack or 
dent / Seems a water-course or an avalanche, / Or lofty 
slope where it still snows / Though doubtless plum or 
cherry-branch / Sweetens the little half-way house / 
Those Chinamen climb towards, and | / Delight to 
imagine them seated there; / There, on the mountain and 
the sky, / On all the tragic scene they stare. / One asks for 
mournful melodies; / Accomplished fingers begin to play. 
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/ Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, / Their 
ancient, glittering eyes, are gay.’ 


X POETIC DEVICES 


JUXTAPOSITION 


"Lapis Lazuli" consists of a series of juxtapositions, through 
which the speaker presents and illustrates his ideas about 
tragedy and art. The poem brings together a number of settings 
for the implied purpose of comparison: 


e Yeats's own pre-World War II Europe; 

e The world of Shakespeare's tragedies; 

e "Old civilisations" (particularly ancient Greece); 

e And the scene carved on the "Lapis Lazuli" stone 
(which the speaker fleshes out in his imagination). 


This approach allows the speaker to advance his argument 
briskly, through implication and vivid examples, rather than 
spelling out every step in his thought process. 


The thread uniting all these settings is the theme of "Gaiety." 
Here's how this plays out from stanza to stanza: 


e Stanza 1: When civilization is in crisis, fearful people 
criticize artists for their gaiety: that is, for their 
creative exuberance, which seems inappropriate 
and impractical. 

e Stanza 2: In Shakespearean plays, the heroes’ gaiety 
is what helps redeem their dreadful tragedies. (So 
gaiety does serve a practical purpose, in both art and 
life.) 

e Stanza 3: Civilizations rise and fall all the time. 
Artists and creative types, in all their gaiety, are the 
people who rebuild from the ruins. (So, once again, 
gaiety is constructive.) 

e Stanzas 4-5: The carved stone shows three men 
making and enjoying art high above the "tragic 
scene" of the world. (So the men, along with the 
carving itself, exemplify the kind of gaiety the poem 
supports. 


Again, the poem states some of its claims outright but leaves 
the reader to infer the rest. The collage of scenes adds up to a 
coherent (though debatable) argument; the whole is greater 
than the sum of its juxtaposed parts. 


Where Juxtaposition appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-56 
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ALLUSION 


The poem makes several allusions to history, literature, and art. 
First is the reference to "King Billy" in lines 6-8: 


Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 
Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 
Until the town lie beaten flat. 


Yeats is describing the fear that warplanes and airships will 
bomb one's "town; as happened in World War | (and was then 
happening in Spain, during the Spanish Civil War). But as fits 
the poem's mood of "Gaiety," he describes this grim scenario in 
jocular terms, alluding to an 1888 ballad called "The Battle of 
the Boyne": 


King James has pitched his tent between 
The lines for to retire, 
But King William threw his bomb-balls in 
And set them all on fire. 


This ballad commemorates the 1690 battle of the same name, 
during which England's King William III and his troops 
bombarded the Irish with artillery. To Yeats's audience, "King 
Billy" would also evoke the name of Germany's Kaiser Wilhelm 
I], whose army had bombed the UK and other nations during 
World War |. So this allusion does double duty, recalling two 
notorious leaders (and acts of aggression) in Irish/European 
history. 


In one way or another, all of the poem's later allusions illustrate 
the kind of creative "Gaiety" Yeats is recommending. The 
speaker claims that Shakespeare's greatest 
characters—including Hamlet and Ophelia from Hamlet and 
King Lear and Cordelia from King Lear—"Do not break up their 
lines to weep" but sustain a kind of exuberance right until their 
deaths. Yeats also uses Shakespeare's tragedies to illustrate the 
point that individuals have only one death to die; they cannot 
heighten their own tragedy by "ramblling]," "rag[ing]," or dying 
in amass tragedy (once in which "all the drop scenes drop at 
once / Upon a hundred thousand stages"). 


For Yeats, the ancient Greek sculptor Callimachus also 
exemplifies creative gaiety, which artists must maintain in spite 
of the knowledge that their works won't live forever. Yeats 
notes that Callimachus was famed, among other things, for his 
sensitive "handl[ing]" of "marble" and the ingenious "lamp" he 
created for the Temple of Athena. None of his works now 
survive; even his lamp, metaphorically speaking, "stood but a 
day." But Yeats implies that this work was still worth doing, and 
that other artists (like himself) have followed in Callimachus's 
wake, inspired by his example to forge ingenious works of their 
own. 


Finally, the titular "Lapis Lazuli" alludes to a real-life stone 
carving Yeats received from his acquaintance Harry Clifton. 
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The gift pleased Yeats, inspiring him to write the poem and 
dedicate it to Clifton. The poem describes the carving in detail, 
departing from the real object only in minor ways. For Yeats, 
the two Chinese gentlemen and the musician/"serving-man;" 
climbing their mountain to make and enjoy art, seem to 
transcend humanity's "tragic scene." In other words, they, too, 
exemplify the "gaiety" Yeats advises—what he called, in a letter 
about the carving, a "heroic mood" that is both "Bitter and gay" 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 6-8 

e Lines 9-24 
e Lines 29-34 
e Lines 37-49 


REPETITION 


Repetition is a key feature of "Lapis Lazuli.’ The most important 
repeated word in the poem is "gay" which in this context means 
cheerful, joyful, or exuberant. This word appears at the ends of 
lines 3, 16, 36, and 56; its noun form, "Gaiety,' also appears in 
line 17. It serves almost like a refrain word, a consistent 
element linking the poem's various settings and ideas and tying 
them all into a coherent whole. Yeats repeats it in order to 
reinforce his main point: that the "Gaiety" of artists is a 
constant throughout the rise and fall of civilizations. 


Repetition serves other purposes in the poem, too. The kind of 
anaphora and parallelism found in lines 10-11 ("There strut 
Hamlet, there is Lear, / That's Ophelia, that Cordelia") and lines 
43-44 ("Every discolouration of the stone, / Every accidental 
crack or dent") gives the language a driving, emphatic quality. It 
also adds to the poem's musical swing, which seems to evoke 

the kind of "Gaiety" the speaker's describing. 


yn 


The rapid-fire repetitions of lines 25-26 have a montage-like 
quality, reflecting the way "civilisations" repeatedly come and 
go throughout history: 


On their own feet they came, or on shipboard, 
Camel-back, horse-back, ass-back, mule-back, 


At the end of the same stanza, repetition (including polyptoton) 
underscores the point that humanity must rebuild "again" and 
"again": 


All things fall and are built again 
And those that build them again are gay. 


In the poem's final lines, repetition (diacope, to be exact) clearly 
serves a musical purpose. Repeating "Their eyes" three times 
doesn't add much to the sentence's meaning, but it gives the 
language a jaunty bounce: 
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Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


This jaunty sound reflects the "gay" mood of the characters—as 
well as the fact that they're playing and listening to music. 
(True, the music is "mournful," but they're enjoying it!) 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “of” 

e Line 3: “Of? “gay” 

e Line 4: “knows,” “know” 

e Line 9: “tragic” 

e Line 10: “There? “Hamlet,” “there; “Lear” 
e Line 11: “That's. “that” 

e Line 13: “stage?” “drop” 

e Line 16: “Hamlet, “Lear; “are gay” 

e Line 17: “Gaiety” 

e Line 20: “Tragedy” 
e Line 21: “Hamlet, “Lear” 

e Line 25: “On, “on” 

e Line 26: “back,” “back,” “back,” “back” 
e Line 35: “built “again” 

e Line 36: “build? “again; “are gay” 

e Line 37: “Chinamen” 
e Line 43: “Every” 
e Line 44: “Every” 
e Line 49: “Chinamen” 
e Line 52: “tragic” 

e Line 55: “Their eyes,’ “their eyes” 
e Line 56: “Their, “eyes, “are gay” 


ALLITERATION 


Alliteration pops up frequently throughout the poem, including 
in the opening and closing lines: 


| have heard that hysterical women say [...] 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


First and foremost, alliteration makes the poem more musical 
and accentuates the jaunty swing of the accentual meter. This 
musicality, in turn, helps create the poem's overall mood of 
"Gaiety." (Or, to be more exact, its mood of comic gaiety in spite 
of tragedy.) 


The device also adds some percussive "pop" at appropriate 
moments in the poem. Look at lines 7-8, for example: 


Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 
Until the town lie beaten flat. 


These harsh, plosive /b/ words evoke the explosive scene the 
speaker is imagining: one in which warplanes "bomb[]" a "town" 
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to rubble. A similar effect occurs in line 19, which describes reference to King William III's use of artillery at the 1690 
death in general: Battle of the Boyne, as well as an allusion to an 1888 ballad 
about this event (see the Allusion entry in this section for 
All men have aimed at, found and lost; more). As a simile, it suggests a certain continuity between 
Black out; Heaven blazing into the head: warlike European leaders of the past and present. 
Yeats then uses a pleasing simile about Callimachus's 
The percussive /bl/ sounds stress the sheer violence of death, sculptures in lines 29-20: 
an experience Yeats portrays as a sudden "Black out" followed 
by a "blaz[e]" of heavenly light. No handiwork of Callimachus 
Finally, alliteration helps draw subtle connections between Who handled marble as if it were bronze, 
certain words. Consider line 21: "Though Hamlet rambles and 
Lear rages." Here, the two /r/ words strengthen the link This comparison acknowledges that, for sculptors in ancient 
between these two Shakespearean heroes, suggesting that Greece, marble was amore challenging and less versatile 
Hamlet's "ramblling]" banter and Lear's "rag[ing]" tantrums medium than bronze. As the National Gallery of Art explains: 
have something in common. (Both are a kind of energetic 
protest, perhaps, against tragic circumstances.) During the three hundred years separating 
Alexander and Augustus, the medium of bronze 
Where Alliteration appears in the poem: drove artistic innovation in Greece and across the 


Mediterranean. [...] Bronze — surpassing marble with 
its tensile strength, reflective surface, and ability to 
capture fine detail — was used for dynamic 
compositions, dazzling displays of the nude body, and 
vivid expressions of age and character. 


e Line 1: “have heard; “hysterical; “say” 
e Line 2: “sick? “palette” 

e Line 3: “poets” 

e Line 4: “knows,” “know” 

e Line 5: “nothing,” “drastic” 

e Line 7: “Billy bomb-balls” 

e Line 8: “beaten” 
e Line 14: “prominent part,’ “play” 

e Line 19: “Black, “Heaven, “blazing,” “head” 
e Line 21: “rambles, “rages” 


u 


But for Callimachus, according to Yeats, the limitations of 
marble were no obstacle. He used it to make equally dynamic, 
detailed compositions, including marble "draperies that seemed 
to rise / When sea-wind swept the corner" 


e Line 28: “Then they” “their” “wisdom went” Asecond simile about Callimachus appears in lines 33-34: 
e Line 29: “handiwork” 

e Line 30: “Who handled” His long lamp chimney shaped like the stem 

e Line 31: “seemed” Of aslender palm, 

e Line 32: “sea-wind swept,’ “stands” 

e Line 33: “long lamp,’ “stem” Again, the comparison suggests the graceful and ingenious 
e Line 34: “slender, “stood” nature of Callimachus's work. He crafted a "lamp chimney" 
e Line 38: “Lapis Lazuli” (tube for conducting the smoke from a lamp wick) that 

e Line 39: “long-legged” resembled "the stem / Of a slender palm" tree. He made art 
e Line 40: “longevity” resemble nature, and made something beautiful out of a 

e Line 46: “slope,” “still snows” functional object. This golden lamp was perhaps his best- 

e Line 48: “half-way house” known creation; it once hung in the Temple of Athena Polias in 
e Line54: “sky” Athens, and its oil needed refilling only once a year. 


e Line 52: “scene. “stare” 
e Line 53: “mournful melodies” 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 
e Line 55: “mid many” imile app I p 


e Line 56: “glittering, “gay” e Lines 6-7: “Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, / Pitch 
like King Billy bomb-balls in” 
SIMILE e Lines 29-30: “No handiwork of Callimachus / Who 


handled marble as if it were bronze,” 
e Lines 33-34: “His long lamp chimney shaped like the 
stem / Of a slender palm,’ 


The poem incorporates several similes related to tragedy, 
death, and art. 


The first of these appears in lines 6-7, as the speaker describes 
the fear that "Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out," attack the 
town, and "Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in." This is primarily a 
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Several metaphorical phrases appear in the second stanza, as 
part of Yeats's allusions to Shakespearean tragedy. For 
example, "All perform their tragic play" (line 9) can be read as a 
variation on the famous "All the world's a stage" metaphor from 
Shakespeare's As You Like It. Like the character Jacques in 
Shakespeare's play, Yeats seems to be comparing human life in 
general to a stage drama. 


Later, "Heaven blazing into the head" (line 19) is a vivid 
metaphor for the moment of death; it evokes a heavenly light 
rushing in after the dying person "Black[s] out." 


Lines 22-23 ("And all the drop scenes drop at once / Upon a 
hundred thousand stages") then present a metaphor for mass 
death—for some scene of violence, such as a wartime bombing, 
n which 100,000 people die simultaneously. (As the idiom 
goes, it's curtains for all of them at once.) This theatrical 
metaphor ties back to the idea at the beginning of the stanza: 
we all feel like the heroes of our own tragic play. Accordingly, 
we know we'll have a death scene sooner or later, whether we 
die individually or as part of a large group. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Line 9: “All perform their tragic play,” 

e Line 19: “Heaven blazing into the head:” 

e Lines 22-23: “And all the drop scenes drop at once / 
Upon a hundred thousand stages,” 


z VOCABULARY 


Hysterical (Line 1) - Panicked; overwrought. 


Palette (Line 2) - The board or disc on which painters arrange 
and blend their paints. 


Fiddle-bow (Line 2) - The special stick (bow) used to play a 
fiddle or violin. Both "palette" and "fiddle-bow" are metonyms 
in this context; they stand in for art and music more generally. 


Gay/Gaiety (Line 3, Line 16, Line 17, Line 36, Line 56) - 
Throughout this poem, "gay" means cheerful, joyful, or 
exuberant (not "homosexual," a meaning that wasn't 
popularized until decades later). The noun form is "Gaiety: 
used in line 17. 


Drastic (Line 5) - Extreme; above and beyond the norm. 


Aeroplane and Zeppelin (Line 6) - Airplanes and airships 
(blimps). The German airships called zeppelins were used for 
bombing runs in the First World War (hence the women's fear 
of them), but they didn't end up playing much of a role in the 
Second. 


King Billy (Lines 7-8) - King William III of England, whose army 
fought the Irish with artillery in the 1690 Battle of the Boyne. 
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Yeats is alluding, here, to a ballad called "The Battle of the 
Boyne" (1888): "But King William threw his bomb-balls in / And 
set them all on fire."As the scholar Lester |. Connor has noted, 
"King Billy" is probably also meant to evoke Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, whose army bombed the UK during World War |. 


Bomb-balls (Line 7) - Bombs or artillery. 


Hamlet, Lear, Ophelia, Cordelia (Lines 10-11, Line 16, Line 
21) - Characters in two of William Shakespeare's tragedies, 
Hamlet (c. 1600) and King Lear (c. 1606). Hamlet is the Prince of 
Denmark; Ophelia is anoblewoman and Hamlet's onetime love 
interest. Lear is an ancient king of Britain; Cordelia is his 
youngest daughter. Hamlet is famously talkative and Lear 
famously bitter at his daughters and the world (hence 
"rambles" and "rages"). All four characters die at the end of 
their plays. 


Prominent part (Line 14) - Starring role. ("Worthy their 
prominent part" means "worthy of their prominent part") 


Transfiguring (Line 17) - Transforming, usually in a positive 
way; changing to a higher or better state. 


Wrought (Line 20) - Built; made. 


Uttermost (Line 20) - Furthest or greatest extent; the most 
something can be. "Tragedy wrought to its uttermost" is 
tragedy made as tragic as possible. 


Drop scenes (Line 22) - Stage curtains (used as backdrops to 
scenes at the front of the stage or to close out scenes toward 
the rear of the stage). 


On shipboard (Line 25) - Aboard a ship. 


Camel-back, horse-back, ass-back, mule-back (Line 26) - 
That is, (on) the backs of camels, horses, donkeys, and mules 
(beasts of burden used by many ancient civilizations—and some 
modern ones, too!). 


Went to rack (Line 28) - Crumbled; went to ruin. 


Handiwork (Line 29) - Things made or done by hand (e.g., 
Callimachus's sculptures). 


Callimachus (Lines 29-30) - A noted sculptor and architect 
who lived in ancient Greece during the 5th century BCE. None 
of his work survives except in later reproductions. 


Draperies (Line 31) - Curtains or draped cloths (here, sculpted 
from marble). 


Lamp chimney (Lines 33-34) - A vertical pipe that channels the 
smoke from a lamp wick upward (as toward a source of 
ventilation). Callimachus's famous lamp hung in the 
Erechtheion, or Temple of Athena Polias, in Athens, Greece. 


Lapis Lazuli (Line 38) - A type of blue semi-precious stone. The 
poem refers to a specific lapis lazuli carving Yeats received from 
a younger poet (Harry Clifton, named in the dedication). 


Longevity (Line 40) - Survival over a long period of time (as into 
old age). 
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Serving-man (Lines 41-42) - Aservant or paid helper of some 
kind. The "serving-man" in Yeats's imagined scene may play 
music as part of his duties (he "Carries a musical instrument" 
and obeys when one of the gentleman "asks for mournful 
melodies"). 


Discolouration (Line 43) - A spot of color that's darker or 
lighter than surrounding areas. 


Water-course (Line 45) - Astream or waterway of some kind. 


Plum or cherry-branch (Line 47) - Plum and cherry trees 
(which are both noted for their colorful and beautiful 
blossoms). 


Half-way house (Lines 47-48) - Ashelter or place to stop 
midway through a journey (here, the journey up the mountain). 


Mid (Line 55) - A shortened form of "amid." 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Lapis Lazuli" contains five stanzas of varying length. These are 
prefaced by a dedication to Harry Clifton: the young poet who 
gave Yeats the "carved [...] Lapis Lazuli" stone for his 70th 

birthday. 


The poem rhymes on alternating lines (making its rhyme 
scheme ABABCDCD, etc.), though many of its rhymes are slant 
(e.g., "done'/"in") rather than exact. It uses a loose four-beat 
accentual meter, meaning that nearly all of its lines contain four 
stressed syllables, but the number of syllables per line varies. 


As aresult of all these features, the poem sounds quite musical, 
but the music has a loose, almost jaunty swing to it. This jaunty 
sound reflects the "Gaiety" (cheerfulness or exuberance) the 
poet celebrates. Indeed, the poem ends four of its lines and two 
of its stanzas with the word "gay" (as in cheerful/exuberant, the 
noun form of "gaiety"), making the word similar to a refrain. 
Gaiety is the quality that Yeats believes great artists have, and 
that people in general should embrace under tragic 
circumstances, so it's no surprise that he tries to capture it 
through his poem's form. 


METER 


The poem uses a rough four-beat accentual meter. Nearly all of 
its lines contain four stressed syllables, but the placement of 
these stresses varies, as does the syllable count per line. 
Notice, for example, the difference between line 9 and line 25. 
One contains seven syllables, the other ten, but both have four 
strong stresses: 


All perform their tragic play, 
[...] 


On their own feet they came, or on shipboard, 
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This looseness gives the poem an almost cheerful, swinging 
rhythm, which captures the mood the speaker describes: 
"Gaiety" in the face of "dread." 


RHYME SCHEME 


The poem rhymes on alternating lines, so its rhyme scheme is 
ABABCDCD, etc. 

Some of its rhymes are exact (e.g., "say'/"gay"), but many are 
slant or imperfect (e.g., "done'/"in,' "out'/"flat"). "Gay" repeats 
as a rhyme word four times over (lines 3, 16, 36, and 56); in two 
of those cases, it rhymes with "play" (lines 14 and 54). The 
playful looseness of the rhyming, combined with the emphasis 
on gaiety and play in general, helps capture the kind of resilient 


joy the poem advocates. 


pe SPEAKER 


The speaker of the poem is unnamed, ungendered, etc., but it's 
fair to read him as Yeats himself. The poem describes a real-life 
gift Yeats received from Harry Clifton (the poem's dedicatee): a 
lapis lazuli stone carved with the scene described in lines 37-56 
("Two Chinamen, behind them a third, [...] Their ancient, 
glittering eyes, are gay"). The sentiments in the poem clearly 
derive from a letter Yeats wrote to a friend, the duchess and 
socialite Dorothy Wellesley, in which he describes and 
interprets the carving. The passage about "Hamlet" "Lear," etc. 
also has parallels with an essay from Yeats's book On the Boiler, 
written around the same time. Due to the close resemblance 
between poet and speaker, this guide refers to the speaker as 
"he" or "Yeats." 


As acharacter in the poem, the speaker generally comes off as 
learned, serene, and upbeat. He is clearly striving for the 
"Gaiety" he associates with great artists and Shakespearean 
heroes. His reference to "hysterical women" sounds 
misogynistic to modern ears (not a first for Yeats), and he is 
keen to defend the honor of "poets" and artists (no surprise, 
coming from a poet). His appreciation for the wisdom of the 
elderly—the "ancient" men described at the end—may relate to 
his own age; he wrote "Lapis Lazuli" at age 72, the year before 
he died. 


AN SETTING 


The poem was written in Europe on the cusp of World War Il. 
Its setting seems to reflect that context: the speaker describes 
"hysterical women" who fear that "Aeroplane[s]" and 
"Zeppelin[s]" will soon "bomb[]" their "town" to rubble. 


The fear of "Zeppelin[s]" alone basically pinpoints the time and 
place as interwar Europe. Zeppelins had played a high-profile 
(though not especially deadly) role in World War I, as Germany 
used them for bombing runs on the UK and other nations. 
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Largely outmoded as military aircraft by 1939, they did not end 
up playing a major role in the European theater of WWII 
though the U.S. used some for patrol, convoy, and search-and- 
rescue operations along its own coasts). On the other hand, 
"Aeroplanes" (airplanes) would indeed bomb many cities during 
the Second World War, doing far more damage than they had in 
the First. 


The casual allusion to "King Billy" and his "bomb-balls"—that is, 
King William Ill, who attacked the Irish with artillery at the 
1690 Battle of the Boyne—seems to narrow down the location 
to Yeats's native Ireland. 


The poem also gestures toward "Old civilisations" around the 
world, with implied references to ancient Greece (home of 
"Callimachus") and "China[]." The "lamp" mentioned in lines 
33-34 once hung in the Temple of Athena Polias in Athens, 
Greece. The setting described in lines 37-56 ("Two Chinamen, 
behind them a third, [...] Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay:") 
is, of course, imagined (it's the scene carved on the stone), 
though it clearly represents a "mountain" somewhere in China. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


"Lapis Lazuli" is a late poem by the celebrated Irish poet 
William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), widely considered the most 
influential Irish poet in modern history. Yeats was integral to 
the Irish Literary Revival (a.k.a. the Celtic Twilight), a movement 
that brought renewed attention to Ireland's literature, culture, 
and Gaelic heritage during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 


"Lapis Lazuli" was published in The London Mercury in March 
1938 and collected later that spring in New Poems, the last 
book Yeats published in his lifetime. The poem originated with a 
7Oth-birthday gift Yeats received from an aspiring poet, Harry 
Clifton (to whom "Lapis Lazuli" is dedicated). Clifton sent the 
elder poet a lapis lazuli stone carved by a Chinese sculptor. 
According to at least one scholar, the carving depicts two 
ancient wisemen (two of the "Eight Immortals" of Chinese 
legend) and one of the mythical Chinese Isles of the Blessed, 
which were said to contain plants and waters that could restore 
youth and prolong life. 


In a subsequent letter to a friend, Yeats mentioned the 
sculpture and linked it with what he called "heroic ecstasy" or 
"heroic discipline.’ He declared that "the true poetic movement 
of our time" strove toward this quality, which he illustrated by 
alluding to lines from "Villanelle of the Poet's Road," by Ernest 
Dowson: 


Unto us they belong, 
Us the bitter and gay, 
Wine and women and song. 
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He also commented further on the sculpture itself, adding a few 
sweeping generalizations about "east[ern]" cultures such as 
China: 


[S]omeone has sent me a present of a great piece 
carved by some Chinese sculptor into the semblance 
of a mountain with temple, trees, paths and an 
ascetic and pupil about to climb the mountain. 
Ascetic, pupil, hard stone, eternal theme of the 
sensual east. The heroic cry in the midst of despair. 
But no, | am wrong, the east has its solutions always 
and therefore knows nothing of tragedy. It is we, not 
the east, that must raise the heroic cry. 


These details are incomplete and partly inaccurate, but by the 
time he finished the poem, Yeats had largely corrected them 
(e.g., the structure on the mountain is indeed a "half-way 
house,’ not a temple). "Lapis Lazuli" became Yeats's own 
illustration of the sculpture's "heroic" quality—its combination 
of stoicism and "Gaiety" An essay from his book On the Boiler, 
completed around the same time, explores similar themes, 
discussing "tragedy" and "joy" with reference to Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet," "Lear," "Ophelia," etc. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Yeats was a prominent public figure, the first Irishman to win 
the Nobel Prize for Literature and amember of the Irish Senate 
during the 1920s. His work was a key part of Ireland's push for 
political and cultural autonomy. His patriotism heavily informed 
his early and mid-career poetry, much of which is overtly 
political. "Easter, 1916," for example, was his response to an 
(ultimately unsuccessful) Irish uprising against British rule. 


By the time Yeats published "Lapis Lazuli" in 1938, he had 
largely transitioned away from political poetry into amore 
mystical style, exemplified by works like "Byzantium" and 
"Sailing to Byzantium.’ These are soul-searching poems of 
artistic transcendence and heavenly perfection—themes that 
aren't attached to any particular time, place, or event. However, 
even this unearthly idealism had some unsavory political 
implications: preferring grand national mythologies and 
overarching philosophical systems to individualistic democracy, 
Yeats sympathized with the rising fascist governments of the 
early 20th century. 


At the same time, as "Lapis Lazuli" shows, he saw a role for 
artists that transcended ideology. He viewed artists as 
exuberant, "heroic" civilization-builders within the never- 
ending cycle of human history: "All things fall and are built again 
/ And those that build them again are gay." This poem suggests, 
then, that even if "Aeroplane[s] and Zeppelin[s]" bomb 
European cities—as in World War |—there's no need to get 
"hysterical": humanity will survive, and artists will help rebuild. 


Indeed, though Yeats didn't live to see it, the Second World 
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War broke out the following year, when Nazi Germany invaded 
Poland in September 1939. Though the invasion was shocking, 


flouting the 1938 Munich Agreement that had sought to 


contain Germany's territorial expansion, the war itself was not 


particularly surprising to many observers of the time. The 
conflict between fascist and left-wing/democratic forces had 
already sparked the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939), and the 
aggression of fascist dictators, particularly Germany's Adolf 
Hitler, had already embroiled Europe in an intense diplomat 
crisis. Ultimately, WWII became a conflict spanning multiple 


continents; by the war's conclusion, 40 to 60 million people had 


died. 


The poem also gestures toward the rise and fall of 
"civilisations" throughout history. These include ancient 
Greece—which produced many famous thinkers and artists, 
including the sculptor "Callimachus" (5th century BCE)—and 


"ancient" and modern China, which has gone through countless 


political transformations and produced countless works of 
lasting art. 


iit MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Poem Aloud — Listen to a reading of Yeats's "Lapis 
Lazuli" by another famous 20th-century poet: Dylan 
Thomas. (https:/Awww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=BKmE6j2Ld7A) 


e The Lapis Lazuli Carving — Pictures of, and 
commentary on, the lapis lazuli carving that inspired the 
poem. (https://books.openedition.org/obp/1430) 


e The Poet's Life and Work — Read a biography of Yeats at 


the Poetry Foundation. 


(https:/Awww.poetryfoundation.org/poets/william-butler- 


C 


yeats) 


e About Callimachus — More on the sculptor via 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. (https://www.britannica.com/ 
biography/Callimachus-Greek-sculptor) 


Europe in the 1930s — An explainer film on the events that 
form the background of the poem, including the rise of 
dictators and the march toward war in 1930s Europe. 
(https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=0Ojo8-GhhQcA) 
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